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THE INFLUENCE OF ANTHROPOLOGY UPON 

HISTORY 

By WILSON D. WALLIS 

FRESNO, CALIFORNIA. 

THE definition of history as a record of past events sug- 
gests the advertisement of a certain firm which promises 
to teach one how to train the memory. This man, it says of the 
discoverer of the system, can give the size of every city in the 
United States having a population of over 5,000, and can give 
the dates of two thousand historical happenings. This Cinque- 
vallian feat of memory may afford the possessor, and others 
who enjoy such harmless pastimes, considerable amusement; 
but certainly no one who has burdened his poor mind in this 
way can hope to be of any use to society. He has learned fig- 
ures, but not history ; he might make a mathematician or a 
guide to railroad schedules — he certainly could never become a 
historian. 

For the sake of history itself it is entirely regrettable that 
the insistence on a series of dates as the groundwork of history 
was not carried at once to its logical conclusion. It is not 
enough, such logical insistence would tell us, to know that the 
Hegira occurred in the first half of the seventh century ; we 
must know that it was in the year 622. Nor is that enough. 
We ought to know that it occurred at 6 : 15 P.M., on August 3, 
622. No less exactitude should be demanded of those who find 
the beginning and end of history in dates. They may then take 
their place with those earlier Biblical scholars who declared the 
date of the Creation to be the year 4004 B.C., October 28, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon. 

Dates are comparatively unimportant for two reasons: In 
the first place, simply as so many isolated dates they add no 
more to our knowledge of an event than if we described the 
temperature rather than the time of year when they occurred. 
After all, why should the historian have his eye always on the 
calendar rather than on the thermometer? 

Furthermore, dates are comparatively unimportant because 
they are only relatively true. Indeed, dates are more false than 
true ; they are more often misleading than enlightening. Take, 
for example, the French Revolution. The older histories tell us 
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that it began in 1789. No modern historian would be so clear- 
cut. The French Revolution began— who would say when it 
began? It certainly had its roots in an intellectual revolution, 
in a spirit of change, in a new attitude of mind, in new philoso- 
phies of life and of society, and in new foundations of human 
and political rights. It matters not what important historical 
event you select, you can not give it an exact date unless you 
do this arbitrarily and in defiance of its prior existence and 
development. The reason is plain enough : they are not events, 
in the sense that they are mere happenings. Rather are they 
but the climax of a development, the crest of a wave which is 
important, not because it is a crest, but because there is a wave 
back of it. The amplitude, the sweep, and the direction of that 
wave rather than the crest itself constitute the importance of 
the historical event. Might we not, indeed, say that historical 
events are important just in so far as they are not mere hap- 
penings, isolated episodes, but represent one phase of some 
deep-lying and long-continuing development? Such, at least, 
I take to be the meaning of history, if we are to give up dally- 
ing, like mental sleight-of-hand performers, with so many hap- 
penings and dates, and instead take our subject seriously and 
hope to make it profitable. 

What, then, does anthropology have to do with this concep- 
tion of history? I reply that it both has had, and still does 
have, a great deal to do with it. From anthropology more than 
from any other quarter, not excepting history itself, has 
come the conception of history as a continuous development. 
Whereas the older history treated human progress as going for- 
ward by so many leaps and bounds or as a succession of unre- 
lated happenings, anthropology has developed and vigorously 
applied to almost all phases of human life the conception of a 
gradual development, of a progress that differs in rapidity and 
may have many a set-back, but is nevertheless essentially con- 
tinuous throughout. If one may be permitted the comparison, 
from the first, history has thought of man as advancing after 
the manner of the frog, while anthropology, from the first, has 
insisted that he has one foot ahead only when and because the 
other is behind. Anthropology has largely accomplished its 
task through observing that human nature is much the same 
the world over, and that what it is to-day is largely because of 
what it was yesterday. We are gradually coming to see that 
history is one continuous, unbroken thread and not a vast col- 
lection of fragments. 

From anthropology history has gained more than this idea 
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of human life as a continuous development. It has taken over 
from anthropology a method of interpretation which is a corol- 
lary of the theory of continuous development. This corollary 
is that civilization, in all ages and in all stages of development, 
has a remarkable conservatism. Social life, like a physical 
body, tends to remain in its original condition. Let it start 
moving in one direction and it is easier to keep on than to stop. 
This application to history of a simple and long-recognized law 
of physics has called for many a reversal of the current inter- 
pretation of events. It gives a new insight into causes. We 
used to think it obvious enough that a people adopt or continue 
a certain institution because they like it; we now see that there 
is as much truth in the converse— ^they like it because they 
adopted it and continued it. It is just as true that we like demo- 
cratic institutions because we have them as that we have them 
because we like them. I do not believe that any historian pro- 
fesses to have discovered this principle. It was the insight of 
an anthropologist, a friend and contemporary of Darwin, E. 
B. Tylor, who first made this clear in his "Primitive Culture," 
and "Early History of Mankind." He showed that many be- 
liefs, customs and institutions can be given no sufficient ex- 
planation without the historical setting, and this exhibits them 
as survivals of a previous civilization of which they are the 
outstanding remnants. The historian is coming to make more 
and more use of this instrument of interpretation, and with 
increasingly valuable results. 

So much for the contribution of anthropology to history by 
way of methods of interpretation. What has it contributed in 
actual material, in the data that must be used? 

Here, too, the contribution of anthropology has not been 
negligible. It has enlarged the horizon of history at every 
point, but most of all at its beginning. What the anthropologist 
calls pre-history is as much history as ancient history or medi- 
eval history is history. In all cases it is the reconstruction of 
the past from existing documents. It matters not whether 
these documents be written or unwritten. In fact it is often 
much easier to interpret the unwritten than to interpret the 
written. Prehistoric anthropology has given us a hitherto un- 
suspected insight into this nebulous past. The vistas have not 
only lengthened into tens of thousands and even hundreds of 
thousands of years, they have also been given a content; they 
are no longer barren, but tell a story. That story discloses to 
us the long processes by which crude men of the stone age have 
fashioned their crude weapons, gradually improving upon the 
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experience of the past. This improvement can be traced in 
some detail as the implements become more highly specialized 
and give rise to new types which, in turn, are improved and 
throw off further new types. Even the artistic ability of the 
man of tens of thousands of years ago has been preserved for 
us. We know also the story of the domestication of the animals, 
which first served him as food, and of the care of those valued 
plants which later he assiduously cultivated. But the details of 
this story can not be given in a few words. 

In another and distinct manner anthropology has been a 
valuable maid-servant to history, namely, in the understanding 
it has given of those peoples with whom civilization has had 
most to do and which have had most to do with it. So 
far as American history has been influenced by the In- 
dian tribes, this portion of it is as much anthropology as 
history. When one reads the average historian's account 
of these tribes there is reason to regret that no larger ele- 
ment of anthropology has gotten into it, for most of these ac- 
counts are three fourths misconception. Moreover, every Euro- 
pean nation has been largely affected by the ideas or customs 
of primitive peoples, within or without its bounds, and these 
influences are usually best estimated by the anthropologist. 

It remains to ask to what extent writers of history have, at 
the same time, been anthropologists. In this matter, as in most 
others, the Greeks deserve first mention. Herodotus, the Father 
of History, has equal claim to the title of Father of Anthro- 
pology. I know that he has also been given the third title, the 
Father of Lies; but a better understanding upon our part of 
the conditions which he describes has tended in the main to con- 
firm rather than to discredit him. He was the first one to grasp 
the fact that to know merely the history of one's own people is 
not to know that history. Here, as elsewhere, comparison is 
the mother of clearness and the true dimensions of a subject 
can be seen only when that subject is viewed through some per- 
spective. 

Herodotus realized that if he wished to discover the causes 
of the Greek and Persian wars he must go to the Persians as 
well as to the Greeks. He knew that those causes could not be 
explained by a few outstanding facts, for this would be to mis- 
take the occasion for the cause. He, therefore, studied Persian 
customs and Persian dress, Persian superstitions, religions, 
politics, and all that went to make up the character of the indi- 
vidual and determine the nature of the civilization. He may 
have made many mistakes, but much can be forgiven the 
pioneer. 
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Herodotus's faith in the value of the comparative anthro- 
pological method was not solely academic. He himself visited 
the Mediterranean peoples and attempted to fathom their civili- 
zation. He gives us an intimate account of many Egyptian 
beliefs and customs. While this account revealed to the Greeks 
a new civilization, it must at the same time have shown them 
their own civilization in an entirely new light. They had been 
looking out upon the larger world through the medium of their 
own culture. Herodotus enabled them to stand without their 
own world and look upon it from a new standpoint. He thus 
objectified for them the intimate conditions of which they were 
so thoroughly unaware, just because these conditions were the 
glasses through which they had been looking. Their state of 
surprise must have been comparable to that of M. Jordain when 
he suddenly awoke to the fact, hitherto unsuspected by him, 
that he had been talking prose all his life. 

Herodotus's comprehensive grasp of anthropological method 
is surprising. In his account of the Scythians, for example, he 
gives us nearly all the categories that we find utilized by a 
trained anthropologist of the present day. He has not worked 
out the details with as much care or insight as our contem- 
porary investigators ; and it would be nothing short of a miracle 
if he had. 

After Herodotus the most noteworthy anthropological his- 
torians were Strabo and Diodorus Siculus, from whose studies 
of the tribes known to them we glean our most valuable infor- 
mation of the ruder Mediterranean peoples. Each of these 
writers is to-day an invaluable source of information for the 
anthropologist as well as for the historian. 

To the Romans, also, we are under especial obligation. The 
Commentaries of Caesar, the Agricola and Germania of Tacitus, 
are good anthropological works as well as good history. The 
great historian of the German peoples, the late Lamprecht, is 
insistent that German history, to the present, is but the un- 
folding of germs of development lying latent in these crude 
Teutonic tribes of which these writers tell us at once so much 
and so little. Indeed, it would scarcely be going too far to say 
that without the anthropologist Tacitus we should not have 
had the historian Lamprecht, just as we would not have had 
modern Germany if there had been no Germanic tribes. The 
study of these tribes is essentially anthropology while the study 
of German States is essentially history. But who will say 
where the one begins and the other ends? 

In Plutarch we have a good example of the comparative 
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historian who also attempts the anthropology of his own people. 
If his Lives constitute history as well as biography, his Ques- 
tiones is certainly anthropology. As Lucretius was the first to 
recognize and picture the evolution of civilization, so Plutarch 
was the first to recognize the importance of survivals and the 
permeating force of conservatism. His analysis of these sur- 
vivals gave an insight into existing customs which hitherto had 
not been suspected. 

Unless one class as historians the students of comparative 
law, such as Montesquieu, Locke, Sir Henry Maine, there was 
no union of the anthropological and historical interest until the 
last century. The Spanish theologians had, at an early date, 
begun their fantastical proofs that the American Indians repre- 
sented the lost tribes of Israel, and certain English writers, as 
notably, Adair, continued the ill-founded fallacy; but not until 
Prescott, Bancroft, Maximilian von Wied, Catlin, Schoolcraft, 
and a host of American writers, do we find anthropology and 
history keeping step. 

The spirit of Herodotus is, however, still abroad and is 
settling on the heads of many of our contemporaries; in Ger- 
many on the historians of -Kulturgeschichte and in America on 
historians of every school. McMasters finds it necessary for 
American history, Kobinson for any history, Breasted and Hut- 
ton Webster for their ancient history. A new era, an anthro- 
pological-historical era, is dawning. 

To sum up: anthropology has brought into vogue new 
methods of studying human civilization and these have been 
taken over by history. Its concept of a continuous development 
has made of history something more than a mere recital of 
events and has given a clue to the continuity of institutions and 
customs. It has extended the old boundaries of historical re- 
search and has introduced a new perspective into human cul- 
ture. It has introduced an objective and comparative method 
which, now that its value has been grasped, will never be sur- 
rendered. 



